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VI MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The reading of papers was then begun. 

1 . " The Foliation Systems of French Incunabula." By 
Dr. George C. Keidel, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
In the absence of the author, the paper was read by Dr. 
H. P. Thieme. 

[Leaves, not pages, were the units in the oldest French printed books. 
They were gathered together into signatures, which latter, juxtaposed in 
their turn, formed a complete work. The signatures were designated by 
the letters of the alphabet, and might contain any convenient number of 
leaves. The systems used to designate the signatures varied widely, and 
give rise to many interesting observations. Their influence is oftentimes 
still perceptible in French books of our own day. — Twenty minutes.] 

2. « Notes on .the Text of .Goethe's Egmord." By Pro- 
fessor James Taft Hatfield, of Northwestern University. 

[The Editor of the text of Egmont for the Weimar edition was not in 
possession of all the apparatus. The paper gives a description of further 
materials, and indicates certain changes in the standard text which they 
seem to require. — Twenty minutes.] 

3. " The Nature of French Ehythm and its Eelation to 
Prose and Verse." By Dr. Hugo P. Thieme, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

[Based on syllable count, there is a definite line of demarcation between 
French prose and verse. The nearer French prose is to verse, according 
to this principle, the better the style. The best French prose writers (in 
constructive and imaginative literature) are nearer to verse by virtue of 
the rhythmical quality of their prose. — A len-minvte abstract] 

At the request of the President, Professor Raymond 
Weeks, of the University of Missouri, made a brief state- 
ment concerning the newly discovered manuscript of Aliscans, 
printed under the title of La Chancun de Wittame: 

The announcement that a hitherto unknown manuscript of Aliscans had 
been printed privatissime in London set all lovers of this ancient poem wild 
with eagerness. This manuscript, whose owner is unknown, has been 
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printed at the Chiswick Press, in an edition of 200 copies, and costs, through 
Bernard Quaritch, about seven dollars and seventy-five cents delivered. 

The manuscript proves to be of the utmost value. Its version is con- 
siderably older than that of any other. It is about half the length of the 
usual manuscript, and numbers 3553 lines. The poem is in assonance, 
decasyllabic, with an attempt at a refrain. The lines frequently show 
twelve or more syllables, and the versification is extremely irregular. The 
dialect is Norman, with traces of a Picard original in the latter half of the 
poem. The writing of the manuscript is excellent, and seems to have been 
done in England. In many ways, the first part of the version ranks among 
the finest passages preserved in Old French. There is noticeable a ballad 
tendency, much stronger and purer than in any other French poem known 
to me. Passage after passage in the first half of the poem is almost a pure 
ballad, in the English and Scotch sense. 

The version contains contradictions, and is not rich in historical names, 
especially the first portion. The manuscript seems the work of someone 
who is endeavoring after many years to recall a poem which he had once 
known, or which he had heard scores of times. Certain passages and lines 
look as if they were meant merely as notes to guide the writer in a subse- 
quent elaboration. 

The poem opens with an attack on Vivien by Desrame', who invades 
"Larchamp." Vivien summons Guillaume, who is at Barcelona. Vivien 
is slain, G's men all cut to pieces, he himself flees, bearing before him the 
dead body of Guischart, own nephew to Guiborc. She awaits him at Bar- 
celona. She encourages him, and he sets out again with fresh troops, but 
is again defeated, and flees alone to Orange, where we are surprised to see 
Guiborc. In the battle, G. is said to be accompanied by only one relative, 
Gui, but all at once we are told that the enemy take prisoner Bertram, 
Guielin, Guischard, Walter de Termes, and Renier. The Porter's scene 
exists in a brief form, and a powerful picture is given of the deserted state 
of the palace at Orange. Guiborc urges G. to go for help. He sets out. 
There is lacking the scene of parting so admired in the "present" Aliscans. 
G. is accompanied by a squire, and encounters none of the difficulties of 
passing the Saracen lines. No scene occurs at Orleans. The Court scene 
is more natural. There is no Alai's. All the brothers are present, save 
Aimer. G. sees Benoart, and from here on, the poem is almost purely the 
JRenoart. There is at least one passage, 2798 ff., which speaks of Charle- 
magne as still living. Vivien boasts that he with Bertram came to the 
rescue of G. before Orange. [Cf. Modern Language Notes, xix, 31.] 

On behalf of Professor C. C. Eice, of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, the Secretary presented a synopsis of a paper on 
the etymology of the Eomance words meaning " to go " [See 
Publications, xix, 2] : 
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Etyma. The words all go back ultimately, and the Provencal form 
directly, to Latin adnare, annare, "to swim to or toward." In later Latin 
two regular derivatives of the etymon came into use, namely the frequenta- 
tive *annitare and the diminutive *annvlare. Formations of these types 
were common. 

Phonetic development. Eegular everywhere. No sound-law is estab- 
lished for the development of the group nnl in French territory, but the 
series *annulare, *annlare, *anlare, *allare, alare, aler presents no difficulty. 

Semantic development. 1 ) "To swim to or toward " ; 2 ) " to approach 
by water," " to sail to or toward " ; 3) "to approach" (in general), "to 
go or come to or toward" ; 4) "to go to or toward" ; 5) "to go." The 
stage "to approach by water," " to sail to or toward " is attested in Cicero 
and elsewhere. The word was first used to describe the action of " going" 
on land in a figurative and perhaps humorous sense, like the familiar Eng- 
lish expression "to navigate." Cf. also "to sail off down the street," "to 
sail into a room." The original connotation was naturally lost at a very 
early date, because the simple verb nare, "to swim," "to sail," went out 
of popular use before the classical period, being replaced by nature and 
■navigare. The later Latin meaning "to go or come to," "to approach" 
is attested by a gloss in which adnare is defined with the word venire. 

At 8 p. m. the Association met in Sarah Caswell Angell 
Hall to hear an address by Professor George Hempl, Presi- 
dent of the Association, on " The Attitude of the Teacher of 
English toward his Subject." [See p. xxxi.] 

After the address, the members and guests of the Associa- 
tion were received by the Senate of the University of Michi- 
gan in the parlors of the Barbour Gymnasium. 

SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

The session began at 10.15 a. m. 

4. " The Stage of Hans Sachs and the Nuremberg Drama 
of the Era of the Reformation." By Professor Carl Osthaus, 
of Indiana University. 

[The paper presented a picture of the stage and the stage apparatus or 
properties, as far as contemporary accounts and the dramas themselves give 
us direct information or reliable suggestions. The Shrovetide plays of the 
outgoing 15th century, of Kosenpliit and Folz, the dramatic works of Hans 
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Sachs and Ayrer were carefully gone over. The principal points dis- 
cussed were : the nature of the stage ; its effect on the stage apparatus ; sta- 
tionary fixtures and temporary additions ; the actors, their number, dress, 
and the demands on their skill ; mute persons. — Thirty minutes.] 

5. " The Position of the Soliloquy ' To be or not to be ' 
in Hamlet." By Professor Lewis F. Mott, of the College of 
the City of New York. [See Publications, xix, 1.] 

[An attempt to show that the transfer of this passage from the position 
it occupies in the first quarto to that which it occupies in the second quarto 
has a structural value in harmony with the fundamental dramatic idea of 
the play, an idea which is not at all developed in the edition of 1603. — 
Twenty minutes.'] 

This paper was discussed by Professor F. N. Scott. 

6. " The Essential Difference between a Chanson de Oeste 
and a Roman d'Aventure." By Dr. William Wistar Com- 
fort, of Haverford College. [See Publications, xix, 1.] 

[The difference is shown by a study of the type-personages. Despite Mr. 
Alfred Nutt's statement {Central and Mediaeval Romance, pp. 15-18), the 
influence of the romances of Breton origin upon the epic poems of national 
origin in France was very limited. They never became fused. Each was 
a conscious expression of a distinct tradition and ideal. — Twenty minutes.] 

7. "A Contribution to the History of Modern German 
Rhyme." By Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, of the University 
of Wisconsin. [To appear shortly in Modern Philology. .] 

[Statistics were collected concerning the imperfect rhymes in 6 : e, ii : i, 
and eu : ei, so common in the literature of the 18th century. On this 
basis, the paper traced the history and significance of these rhymes from 
their earliest occurrence in the 15th century down to the attitude of the 
moderns of to-day. — A fifteen-minute synopsis.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors J. T. Hatfield, J. 
S. Nollen, E. H. Magill, W. H. Carruth, S. W. Cutting, 
and Dr. E. C. Roedder. 
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8. " Forerunners, Congeners, and Derivatives of the Eus- 
tace Legend." By Mr. Gordon Hall Gerould, of Bryn Mawr 
College. In the absence of the author, the paper was read 
by Mr. C. M. Hathaway, Jr. [See Publications, xix, 3.] 

[An examination of the romantic stories Guillaume d' Enyleterre, Die Gute 
Frau, Wilhelm von Wenden, Cavaliero Cifar, Sir Ysumbras the Placidas of 
the English Gesla Momanorum, and Dei- Graf von Savoien proves that, con- 
trary to Ogden's thesis, all are derivatives of the St. Eustace legend. In 
the course of the investigation the relations of the legend to a large number 
of similar Oriental and Occidental stories was discussed. The paper was an 
attempt to show that the ecclesiastical influence upon mediaeval fiction was 
greater than is generally believed. — A twenty-minute abstract.] 

THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 

This session, which was devoted entirely to business, began 
at 2.25 p. m. 

On behalf of the Executive Council, the Secretary sub- 
mitted the following report of a new constitution, which was 
taken up and discussed section by section : 

Constitution of the Modern Language Association of America. 

I. 

The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America. 

II. 

1. The object of this Association shall be the advancement of the study 
of the Modern Languages and their Literatures, through the publication of 
the results of investigations by members, and through the presentation and 
discussion of papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such place and time 
as the Executive Council shall from year to year determine. But at least 
as often as once in five years there shall be held a Union Meeting, for which 
some central point in the interior of the country shall be chosen. 

III. 

Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the Secretary and 
Treasurer may become a member on the payment of three dollars, and may 



